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HE General Executive Board will meet at International Headquarters 
during the month of January. The date of the meeting may be ob- 
tained by writing the International Office 


TTF 


LL OFFICERS elected for the coming year should decide before ac- 
A cepting office, that they will faithfully observe the laws of the Inter- 
national Union and the laws and rules governing their local union and that 
they will render to the union that has trusted them by electing them to 
office, the best that is in them. 


rT TF 


N OFFICER should not only attend strictly to his duties, but he 

should be in a position always to advise the membership as to what 

is best for the local union. If you are selected as an officer it is because 

you have something in you. Therefore, be helpful to the local by observ- 

ing carefully the conditions surrounding the local and do not be afraid 

to make recommendations to the local, even if said recommendations may 
sometimes displease the membership. 
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O BE successful does not mean that you must always be with the 
majority. Sometimes you may have to fight the majority in order to 
drive home a point that may mean the success of the organization. 
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Report of the Delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention, El Paso, Texas, 
November 17-25, 1924 


We, your delegates, to the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
opened in Liberty Hall, El Paso, 
Texas, at 10 o’clock a. m., November 
17, 1924, desire to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The convention was called to order 
by Chairman Riter, president of the 
El] Paso Central Labor Union. Pre- 
vious to the opening of the conven- 
tion the El Paso Municipal Band 
played several selections, amongst 
them the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Father 
Robert O’Laughran and Rev. Leon 
M. Sweetland. 

Chairman Riter then introduced 
Mr. William J. Moran, who was Chair- 
man of the Arrangements Commit- 
tee. Brother Moran in turn intro- 
duced the mayor of El Paso, Mr. 
Richard D. Dudley. Mayor Dudley, 
in the usual address, welcomed the 
delegates and visitors to El Paso and 
guaranteed to them everything that 
was good, also the freedom of the 
city. El Paso is situated on the very 
border of Mexico. Our country and 
Mexico are connected at El Paso by 


‘a bridge over the Rio Grande River 


and it takes but five minutes to go 
from E] Paso into Juarez, Mexico. 
At the same time that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was holding 
its convention in E] Paso, the Mexi- 
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can Federation of Labor, with be- 
tween eight and nine hundred dele- 
gates, was also holding a convention 
in Juarez, right across the bridge. 
The delegates to the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor attended one of the 
sessions of the American Federation 
of Labor convention in a body. The 
delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor also marched in a body from 
the headquarters, which was in the 
Hotel Paso Del Norte, and were met 
on the International Bridge by the 
delegates to the Mexican Federation 
of Labor convention and both bodies 
proceeded to the hall where the Mexi- 
can Federation was holding its con- 
vention, where addresses were deliv- 
ered by President Gompers and 
others, and by the Mexican labor lead- 
ers, pledging loyalty and fraternity 
to each other. 

The Mexican labor movement is 
inclined to be a little radical or some- 
what Socialistic but is moderating 
some, and changing from its former 
extreme tactics to a more temperate 
and conservative policy somewhat 
similar to the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. In fact, it is 
the hope of the prominent men of La- 
bor in Mexico, as it is also the hope 
of the Government, which is very 
friendly to Labor, that all unneces- 
sary radicalism will be eliminated 
and that the conservative policy of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which has done so much for its mem- 
bership, will replace the radicalism 
within the Mexican Trade Union 
Movement. 

The scene of the meeting of the 
delegates from both sides on the In- 
ternational Bridge was quite impress- 
ive and one would have to witness 
it in person to fully appreciate it. 

The work of the convention was as 
usual, with the exception of the fact 
that there was very little wrangling 
over jurisdiction questions and the 
bitterness that dominated previous 
conventions of the Federation was al- 
most entirely eliminated. Mr. Gom- 
pers, having just passed through a 


serious illness, was not quite so rug- 
ged as in past years but he presided 
over the sessions of the convention 
with great ability and tact. 

We had at the convention, in addi- 
tion to our regular delegates, about 
fifteen or eighteen members of our 
union who were there representing 
central bodies, in most instances, 
while a few of the others were there 
for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion for themselves and their unions. 

There were also in attendance at 
the convention two of the brightest 
men the British Trades Union Con- 
gress has ever sent over as fraternal 
delegates—Brother. Cramp, represent- 
ing the railroad workers, and Broth- 
er Swales, the ship builders’ union. 
Both men delivered brilliant ad- 
dresses and made a wonderful im- 
pression on the delegates, and the 
spirit of fraternity displayed by them 
was quite helpful and interesting. 
Brother Colbert who represented the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
also made a very fine talk to the con- 
vention and a deep impression on the 
delegates. 

In addition to the above named, 
there was with us for the first time 
in years, a vice-President of the Ger- 
man Trade Unions, Mr. Peter Grass- 
man. He came to deliver a message 
of thanks and appreciation to the con- 
vention for the services that the 
American labor movement had ren- 
dered the German trade union move- 
ment during the period in which de- 
flation was at its worst and the Ger- 
man trade union movement found 
itself practically unable to function 
due to the loss of funds through the 
destruction of the German mark by 
deflation. In addition to the wonder- 
ful address which he delivered, and 
which was very well received, he was 
recognized as one of the “good fel- 
lows” amongst the delegates and was 
very much admired by all attending 
the convention for his plain, matter- 
of-fact, open, honest and _ sincere 
statements. 

It was the pleasure and privilege 
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of the delegates of our International 
Union to entertain at a banquet in 
Juarez, Mexico, both the English and 
German representatives and also the 
other teamsters who were visitors 
and delegates, and at this small 
gathering you may rest assured that 
fraternity and good will prevailed, 
and the message of the Teamsters’ 
Union will be taken back to England 
and to Germany with an understand- 
ing that has never obtained here- 
tofore. Mr. Gompers, who had 
not been feeling any too well, hon- 
ored us with his presence at this ban- 
quet. He made his first trip across 
the river in order to be present with 
your delegates that evening. 

We feel that it is not necessary for 
us to go into detail as to the work of 
the convention and that you perhaps 
are interested mostly in what took 
place pertaining to our organization. 

The question of jurisdiction be- 
tween our organization and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship clerks has been up for some time, 
but you will understand that a deci- 
sion, in our favor, was rendered by 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its meet- 
ing in August, 1924. The decision 
rendered at that time is as follows: 

“The Executive Council, after hear- 
ing the report of James Wilson, as 
the representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, who was ap- 
pointed to hear the representatives of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, upon 
the controversy relative to jurisdic- 
tion over express employes, finds that 
under the charter issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers clearly has jurisdiction over 
all teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen 
and helpers and garage men, who are 
not mechanics. The Executive Coun- 
cil, therefore, decides that jurisdic- 
tion over the men involved in this 


dispute properly belongs to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America; that both organ- 
izations be notified to this effect and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
be instructed to disassociate from its 
membership all drivers, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and garage employes, who 
are not mechanics, and helpers (the 
term helpers meaning all men who 
load and unload wagons and trucks) 
by transferring them to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen’ and Helpers 
of America, or disassociating them 
from membership in the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks.” 

Under the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, if they so desired, 
had the right to appeal to the conven- 
tion from this decision. There was 
no appeal. Although the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks was represented in 
the convention by the officers of that 
organization no appeal was taken, so 
the decision is now final and bind- 
ing upon the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

In passing, I desire to say, while 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
might have availed themselves of the 
court of last resort—the convention 
—to appeal from the decision of the 
Council, any one who knows anything 
about the convention knows that it 
would have been a waste of time, as 
the convention was no more liable to 
set aside the decision of the Execu- 
tive Council than it was to set aside 
its entire constitution, so in reality 
it would only have been a waste of 
time, in the judgment of your dele- 
gates, for the Clerks to have appealed 
from the decision. At any rate, the 
decision is now final and binding, and 
the matter having been before the 
Executive Council and the conven- 
tion, can not again come ‘before the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
therefore, devolves upon the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to enforce 
its decision on the Brotherhood of 
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Railway Clerks, which is an affiliated 
organization. 

Another case of jurisdiction was 
that between our International Union 
and the Amalgamated Street and 
Electric Railway Employes. This 
question arose over bus drivers. Some 
months ago your International Presi- 
dent made complaint to the Executive 
Council that the Street Railway Em- 
ployes were infringing on our juris- 
diction by admitting to membership 
bus drivers. We hold that a bus driv- 
er is the same as any other chauffeur 
and the street carmen’s jurisdiction 
does not in any way touch men that 
are employed off of street cars. 

Two conferences were held be- 
tween the representatives of both In- 
ternational Unions prior to the open- 
ing of the convention but those con- 
ferences failed to bring about any 
agreement. The Executive Council 
made a full report on this jurisdiction 
dispute and that part of the report 
was referred to the committee hav- 
ing to do with such matters, and the 
following is the action of the Commit- 
tee on the Executive Council’s report, 
which was approved unanimously by 
the Convention: 

On pages 84 and 85 of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report under the cap- 
tion, “Teamsters vs. Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes” will be found 
a report of the action taken by the 
Executive Council on a complaint filed 
by President Tobin of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
against the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes charging an infringement up- 
on the jurisdiction of the Teamsters. 

Your committee listened to the 
statements made by the representa- 
tives of both organizations, and is of 
the opinion that prompt action in this 
case will probably avert further oc- 
easion for dispute. 

We therefore recommend that the 
Executive Council call a conference 
between the representatives of the 


organizations affected, within ninety 
days from the day of adjournment of 
this convention, to the end that a 
speedy adjustment of the differences 
be had. 

In the event of a failure to reach a 
settlement by conciliation or agree- 
ment, then a board of arbitration 
shall immediately convene to consist 
of three members, one appointed by 
each of the parties to this case, the 
arbitrators so appointed to choose the 
third. In the event of the failure of 
the arbitrators to choose the third 
within ten days, then the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
shall appoint the third member of the 
board. The entire subject matter 
shall then be referred to the board of 
arbitration so constituted for adjust- 
ment, and its decision shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 

A motion was made and seconded 
to adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Fitzgerald, Street Rail- 
way Employes: I do not arise to 
oppose the report of the committee, 
but rather to make an explanation so 
that the convention will understand 
that it was good faith on all sides. I 


‘would have much preferred that the 


committee, in their wisdom, had left 
out the arbitration proposition. It 
can not be acted upon until our next 
convention, and that is the point I 
want the convention and the dele- 
gates to understand. I am not oppos- 
ing the report. 

Vice-President Duffy: When will 
the convention of the Street Railway 
men be held? 

Delegate Fitzgerald: 
ber, 1925. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

This means that the Executive 
Council will call for a conference be- 
tween the representatives of both or- 
ganizations, and failing to agree, the 
matter will be referred to arbitration. 
It will be some time before a definite 
decision is rendered. 

All former officers of the Federa- 


In Septem- 
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tion were elected without any opposi- 
tion. President Tobin was again 
unanimously elected Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
brothers elected to the British Trades 
Union Congress to represent the 
American Federation of Labor, are 
Albert Adamski of the United Gar- 
ment Workers and Edward J. Evans 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Brother Charles 
H. Moyer of the Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers Union was elected dele- 
gate to the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress. A resolution was in- 
troduced by the German fraternal 
delegate inviting the Federation to 
send a delegate to the German Trade 
Union Congress. This matter was 
referred to the Executive Council. 
The Council did not take any action 
on the matter at its meeting in El 
Paso, but no doubt it will be taken up 
at a later meeting. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, was 
unanimously chosen as the next meet- 
ing place, there being no opposition. 

The delegates to the convention 
were invited by the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to go to Mexico City and 
assist in the inauguration of President 
Calles which was to take place on 
December Ist. A great many of the 
delegates took advantage of the invi- 
tation. Railroad fare and hotel ex- 
penses from El] Paso to Mexico City 
were taken care of by the Mexican 
Federation of Labor and the Mexi- 
can Government. About 350 of the 
delegates and visitors to the Federa- 
tion convention participated in the 
journey, a distance of about 1,500 
miles from El Paso and nearly 3,000 
miles from Chicago. Three of your 
International delegates accompanied 
the party going to Mexico City, 
Brothers William Neer, John M. 
Gillespie and John McLaughlin. As 
their visit to that city was entirely 
separate from the convention, we will 
leave it to them to describe their trip 
in the next issue of the Journal if 
they can be induced to do so. The 


General President and General Sec- 
retary had to return to headquarters 
as soon as the convention adjourned 
in order to take care of the work 
which had accumulated during their 
absence from the general office. 

In closing, we desire to say, we feel 
that the work of the convention was 
both helpful and instructive, and that 
we, your delegates, did everything in 
our power to protect the interests of 
our International Union and to estab- 
lish a feeling of good will and fra- 
ternity amongst the delegates for our 
local unions and our International 
Union throughout the country. 

In addition to attending to the 
work of the convention there is this 
benefit to be obtained from attending 
the Federation convention, as we, 
your delegates, come in contact with 
representatives of other Internation- 
al Unions from all over the country, 
and many questions that could not be 
explained through the mail are taken 
up by your delegates with those rep- 
resentives, face to face, and the prob- 
lems that are hard to explain are 
straightened out. Consequently, this 
meeting with representatives of other 
unions from every section: of the 
country is quite helpful in straighten- 
ing out entanglements that arise 
from day to day and while there are 
questions always coming up which 
can not be adjusted properly, we are 
continually endeavoring to smooth 
over the rough passages and condi- 
tions that are bound to arise within 
our International Union. 

We have tried to represent our 
organization with honesty, decency 
and dignity and we will leave it to 
the rank and file whether or not we 
have done our work as it should be 
done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
Thomas L. Hughes, 
William A. Neer, 
John M. Gillespie, 
John P. McLaughlin, 
Daniel Rox, 

Delegates. 
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Samuel Gompers 


The death of Samuel Gompers, 
which occurred on December 13, was 
a great shock to the men who have 
worked with him for many years and 
a great loss to the rank and file of 
the people of our country, for he was 
not only a friend of the workers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, but he was 
also a great American citizen. 

Born in London in the White 
Chapel district of Dutch-Jewish par- 
ents and coming to this country over 
sixty years ago, his life’s struggle 
was to uphold, maintain and advance 
American citizenship and American 
institutions. 

During the war, he demonstrated 
in this country, as well as in England 
and France, his loyalty to the cause 
of justice in his support of our gov- 
ernment during that crucial period; 
appealing to the workers of the na- 
tion to remain on the job; appealing 
to the workers of Europe to support 
their governments and to settle 
their grievances without suspension 
of operations; appealing to and 
strengthening the men at the front 
during his travels through France. 
._ No man of his age could or did render 
greater service to his country. 

Immediately after the ending of 
the war, with him, as delegates rep- 
resenting the American Federation 
of Labor, we visited England, France 
and Holland and the first time we met 
the German representatives of Labor 
in the International Convention, Mr. 
Gompers was just as firm in fighting 
for the government of our country by 
trying to prevent the passage of any 
declaration that might insinuate self- 
ishness on the part of our govern- 
ment in its participation in the war 
as he was in fighting for the rights 
of the working men and women in 
his own country. 

I have known him intimately for 
twenty-five years and have worked 
alongside him as a member of the 
Executive Council for many years, 
and a greater heart or more kindly 


individual, anxious and willing to for- 
give even those who misunderstood 
him, I never met. His greatest qual- 
ity was in fighting radicalism and the 
doctrines of dreamers, in which fight 
he was successful because he was one 
of the men who was helpful in keep- 
ing the American Federation of La- 
bor from foolish, impossible, hurtful 
entanglements. 

The Labor movement and the 
workers in general have lost a sin- 
cere, life-long friend and worker in 
their cause and our country has lost 
one of its greatest citizens. 





Foes of Child Labor Ban Sing Old, 
Old Song 


In a trial court the law of evidence 
permits impeachment of a witness, 
and on this principle friends of the 
child labor amendment can challenge 
practically every opponent of this 
proposal. 

The record of these opponents does 
not justify credence or confidence in 
their statements. They do not come 
before the court of public opinion 
with clean hands. 

Their energies have been in oppo- 
sition to social progress. 

They have always appealed to the 
fears and the inexperience of the peo- 
ple whenever remedial legislation is 
proposed. 

They can not point to a single in- 
stance where they would abandon the 
old or where they accepted changed 
conditions until compelled to by the 
highest court in the land. 

Whether it be the right of workers 
to organize the establishment of pub- 
lic schools, free text books, the 
secret ballot in elections, protection 
of life and health of workers, compen- 
sation laws, child labor enactments, 
protection of women wage workers, 
or any other social advance, amend- 
ment foes have presented a united 
front. They have advanced the same 
arguments, word for word, they de 
now. 
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Congress, they say, will permit offi- 
cials to invade homes. 

How strange the sudden interest 
these exploiters have in the people’s 
homes! 

They do not explain that the homes 
of the nation were not entered when 
congress passed child labor laws in 
1916 and in 1919. This “danger” did 
not appear until the people started to 
amend the constitution without the 
consent of child labor profiteers. 

Another claim is that it is unsafe 
to place too much power in the hands 
of congress. 

These opponents profess a fear that 
congress will—or can—pass a child 
labor law that will not be sustained 
by public opinion and the courts. 

To be logical, these opponents 
should oppose the right of congress 
to levy taxes, because the United 
States supreme court has held (Mc- 
Cullough vs. Maryland) that “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

The constitution empowers con- 
gress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. The United States supreme 
court has ruled (Dayton-Goose Creek 
railway case) that the interstate 
commerce commission, an agent of 
congress, has power “to foster, pro- 
tect and control the commerce.” 

Because of this enlarged power, 
undreamed of by the authors of the 
constitution, would amendment foes 
repeal the commerce clause? 

The United States tariff commis- 
sion may recommend to the president 
that tariff rates be increased or de- 
creased. There is no appeal from the 
president’s award. He has a power 
heretofore held only by congress. Be- 
cause the president has that auto- 
cratic power would the amendment 
foes repeal the law because some 
president is “liable” to punish or re- 
ward? 

All through our governmental sys- 
tem the same condition exists. 
Boards, commissions and individuals 
are given wide powers. These are 
often arbitrary. They are not gov- 
erned by any fixed rule, save common 


sense and a sound public opinion. 

It is ridiculous to claim that 500 
law-makers, who must answer to 
their constituents, will pass a child 
labor law in defiance of the courts, 
common sense and public opinion. 

But the foes of social progress 
must depend upon the ridiculous. 





Court Trial of Union Head Sought 


Dissension in the ranks of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Frieght Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, which 
resulted in charges being filed against 
its Grand President, Edward H. Fitz- 
gerald, and his alleged suspension 
from office, followed by Fitzgerald 
appointing a committee to try the 
Grand Executive Board which sus- 
pended him, and the removal of the 
Grand Executive Board by the trial 
board, all are alleged in a suit which 
was filed in Common Pleas Court re- 
cently by Charles A. Herbst, a mem- 
ber of the brotherhood, through At- 
torney William Thorndyke. 

Herbst’s suit seeks to enjoin the 
defendants from taking further ac- 
tion against the Executive Board and 
to compel a trial of the charges 
against the Grand President. 

His action is directed against 
Harry J. McHugh, Edmund O. Mull- 
ally and John Brodie, members of the 
Grand Executive Board of the Broth- 
erhood; Edward Fitzgerald, Grand 
President; John H. Sylvester, Senior 
Grand Vice-President; George S. 
Levi, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, and 
J. E. Powers, Charles H. Fensten- 
macher, George Cook, J. D. Morgan, 
and M. M. Trembley, the so-called 
trial committee. 

Judge Thomas H. Darby issued a 
temporary restraining order in the 
case. 

According to Herbst’s petition, 
Grand President Fitzgerald was 
charged with soliciting subscriptions 
to the Railroad Brotherhood’s Invest- 
ment Company, against the rules of 
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the Order, and he was tried by the 
Grand Executive Board, which im- 
posed upon him a reprimand, the 
lightest sentence permitted, whereas, 
Herbst alleges, the offense “war- 
ranted the most serve and drastic 
punishment.” 


President Fitzgerald was repre- 
sented at the trial by Harold D. Ul- 
rich, General Chairman of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad System Board of 
Adjudgment, who, it is alleged, made 
an unfair criticism of the finding by 
the Executive Board, and then pre- 
ferred charges against the members 
of the Grand Executive Board, these 
charges being set forth as “frivo- 
lous.” 

Acting upon these charges it is as- 
serted, the Grand President proceed- 
ed to appoint a Trial Committee to 
try the board members, all of the 
Trial Committee being partisan to 
Fitzgerald, and three of them were 
non-lay members, it is alleged, and 
this Trial Coramittee proceeded to 
and did remove the Executive Board 
from office “without a hearing and 
without trial,” the petition avers. 


It further is alleged that Fitzgerald 
attempted to deprive the Executive 
Board members from membership in 
the brotherhood, and took complete 
control of all funds and property of 
the brotherhood, directing the Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer to honor no 
checks or orders save those author- 
ized by himself. 


Following this, Grand President 
Fitzgerald, with the assistance of op- 
eratives from a private detective as- 
sociation, forcibly ejected the mem- 
bers of the Grand Executive Board 
from their offices in the Brotherhood 
Building, Court and Vine streets, last 
Monday and refused to permit them 
to re-enter, so the petitioner charges. 
He also says that he preferred 
charges in writing against President 
Fitzgerald, but the members of the 
Executive Board refuse to hear 
these charges, because they have 
been suspended. 


In his petition Herbst demands that 
an injunction issue compelling the 
Executive Board to consider the 
charges and not surrender its offices; 
that President Fitzgerald be enjoined 
from preventing the Executive Board 
from functioning, and also be en- 
joined from holding control of the 
brotherhood’s affairs and property; 
to enjoin Vice-President Sylvester 
from refusing to act as President, 
since Grand President Fitzgerald was 
suspended by. the board before the 
trial and has not been reinstated, and 
to enjoin the trial board from acting 
as such and Secretary-Treasurer Levi 
from paying out money upon the sole 
order of President Fitzgerald.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





Business Is Cautious in Wild 
Stock Gamble 


New York.—Far-sighted business 
men refuse to become excited over 
Wall Street’s wildest gamble that has 
jumped stock values to _ record 
heights. Scores of industrial con- 
cerns are paying extra dividends, in- 
creased dividends, special dividends 
and stock dividends, and the claim is 
made that 1924 will be unmatched as 
a profit year. 

On the surface, prospects are 
bright for a record year, but hard- 
headed business men issue cautious 
warnings that this flurry should not 
be considered legitimate business. 


The Annalist, a recognized finan- 
cial journal, voices this caution. “It 
might almost appear as strange,” 
this paper says, “that any business 
man should be able to keep a level 
head and to refrain from betting 
heavily on a game which seems to the 
careful observer, though fair on the 
immediate surface, by no means free 
from dangerous counter-forces not 
far below the surface. 


“The strange thing is apparently 
true, however, that a large portion of 
the business world is skeptical of any 
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great boom at once, and is consider- 
ing carefully the probable results 
from the action of forces which are 
just now mainly behind the backdrop 
of the commercial stage. 

“Great confidence seems matched 
with an equally great caution, with 
the consequence that the advance is 
on the whole very moderate in pace.” 

The Annalist then makes this sig- 
nificant statement: 

“We are so abundantly equipped 
for production in most lines that if 
we operate at high capacity we over- 
load our consuming capacity in some- 
thing like seven or eight months and 
then have to slow up all around while 
we work off the excess. 

“Last spring. we had a record pro- 
duction of steel, followed by compar- 
atively marked dullness. The clear- 
headed business man who does busi- 
ness not for the sake of volume of 
business, but for profits, rather natu- 
rally looks askance at the idea of 
risking much on another similar 
short turn when he can not see—and 
that is certainly the case now—any 
new, compensating advantages in 
lower costs that promise better 
profits. The business man apparently 
could speculate on a ‘chance’ of good 
profits in such a short turn, but in the 
main he is at the moment patently 
unwilling to do so.” 





Life Is Shortened by Excessive Toil 


New York.—The life expectation 
of industrial workers is eight years 
less than office workers, according to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, speaking at the industrial con- 
ference called by the New York state 
department of labor. 

In addition to 2,000 deaths each 
year in this state from occupational 
accidents, specific diseases afflict the 
worker, Dr. Dublin said. Among the 
most virulent are tuberculosis, espe- 
cially among stone cutters, sand 
blasters and grinders; pneumonia and 
the degenerative diseases caused by 


exposure and strain, and poisoning 
from lead, brass, mercury, arsenic, 
aniline, wood alcohol, hides and skins. 


Dr. Dublin urged the establishment 
of a clinic under the state department 
of labor or other agency to study and 
treat cases of occupational diseases 
among workers, and he urged the 
17,000 physicians of the state to give 
more attention to industrial diseases. 

Arthur Williams, president of the 
American Museum of Safety, said 
that of 41,000,000 employes, an av- 
erage of 2,500,000 are on the injured 
list all the time. This is an annual 
economic loss of $1,250,000,000.— 
News Letter. 





This is an expression that should 
not be confined to labor unions alone, 
as it applies to business and profes- 
sional organizations as well. The mer- 
chants join the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations for their protection, and the 
outside world knows nothing that 
goes on behind their closed doors. 
What would become of the bankers if 

hey did not join the “Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation” and contribute to the Ameri- 
can Defense League? If the doctor 
hangs out his sign and begins practic- 
ing medicine without joining the 
medical society, he is not considered 
ethical, and should the lawyer at- 
tempt to practice and not join the 
“Bar Association,” he would not get 
very far. All of these are “closed 
shop” institutions, but when the 
members of labor unions say they will 
not work with those who do not be- 
long to their organization it is her- 
alded as a crime, and the business 
and professional associations advo- 
cate their destruction by law.—The 
Chronicle. 





The severest punishment a man can 
receive who has injured another is to 
have committed the injury; and no 
man is more severely punished than 
he who is subject to the whip of his 
own repentance.—Seneca. 








(-@ EDITORIAL 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


To OUR membership and their families throughout the United States and 
Canada, we wish a Happy and Prosperous New Year, filled with content- 
ment and progress. After all, contentment is the greatest blessing that 
a human being can enjoy, no matter in what position in life he may be 
placed. Wealth, position or reputation, do not always bring contentment. 
Happiness and peace of mind, resulting from faithfulness to principles and 
to those with whom we come in contact, give greater contentment. The most 
humble workman, when he returns home after his day’s work, may enjoy 
greater contentment than the monarch or the controller of the money bags 
of Wall Street. Going out in the morning with the determination to do jus- 
tice to your employer, to your fellowman, to your union, to your family 
and your friends, carrying out that determination during the day brings 
nothing short of contentment and happiness and is the reward for such 
faithful observance of the common rules of justice. 

When reading this article, you may say ‘it is easy for the writer to 
preach about fair, square dealing, but in the daily walk of life it is some- 
times hard to observe closely the rules laid down. None of our readers 
understand this problem any better than does the writer, because the 
struggles you are now undergoing, bitter as they seem, he has experienced 
one way or another during life. Sickness is perhaps the greatest calamity 
that can befall us. It is indeed hard to see those we venerate and love suf- 
fering, but those who are made to undergo such trials are given a strength 
that ordinary individuals do not possess. Sometimes the load seems. 
almost impossible to bear, but every struggle and suffering brings its own 
reward. Poverty, which sometimes obtains as a result of unemployment, 
is also very hard to bear and to a young, healthy man, with a family to 
support, it is a very unpleasant position to occupy. It is indeed a pitiable 
spectacle to behold, but in all ages and in all countries this condition has 
obtained, more or less, amongst the workers at certain periods. We have 
less of it in our country than in any other country in the world. We have 
less of it at the present time than we had one year ago. We have a great 
deal for which to be thankful at the beginning of this year. Our country 
is at peace with the world. The savage, brutal pangs of war do not pre- 
vail and our young manhood are not fighting for their very existence in 
foreign countries with bayonets and rifles surrounding them. 

Our country, at the present time, is fairly prosperous. Unemployment 
is diminishing gradually. Immigration has been curtailed, thereby pro- 
tecting, in their employment, those who are here, and while conditions 
are not at all perfect, and never will be, everything looks brighter and bet- 
ter for the coming year than it did one year ago. 

The trade union movement is prospering and increasing in usefulness, 
bettering the conditions of its membership year after year, and although, 
since the ending of the war, it has met with some set-backs, as a result of 
the unemployment existing, it is again going forward, increasing in mem- 
bership, and is determined to keep moving onward and upward. 

Bear in mind that each morning you arise is the beginning of another 
day, and the first of January each year is the beginning of a new period 
in your life; and much depends upon you as to whether or not it will be 
a year of success for you or a year of failure and discouragement. 
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The world is advancing rapidly towards a greater and more human 
civilization. During the past year agreements were reached between 
several of the European countries whereby industry may again be resumed 
in the war-stricken countries, bringing employment to those in need of 
same and happiness and contentment to the innocent human beings who 
were made to suffer because of intrigues and diplomatic differences which 
they did not even understand. 


Our country has gone through a general election and, while it was 
not entirely satisfactory to all who participated in same, the action of the 
majority must be observed by the minority, and all individuals, great and 
small, rich and poor, must and will obey the laws of the nation by respect- 
ing and supporting those elected to office. Since the election industry, 
seemingly, has taken on new life and while no man can judge accurately 
what conditions will be six months from now, everything indicates that 
industriai conditions will be better from month to month. 


In nearly every section of the country our local unions are at peace 
with their employers. We are hopeful that this condition of understanding 
and peace will continue to prevail. It is unfortunate when serious disagree- 
ments arise, because no real benefit from a strike results for either party. 
We enter into a fight with fear and detestation and only when compelled 
to do so by employers, who, in their judgment, are also right. Year after 
year we are bringing about a better understanding, leading towards mutual 
agreements entered into without going to extremes. It will be our aim, 
during this new year, to continue this policy, and if a situation arises where 
this policy does not prevail, you, our readers, will understand that it is 
not because we have not done our best to prevent unpleasant conditions 
arising. 

Our general membership is better, our treasury has increased and we 
have no serious disagreement with any one. The officers at International 
Headquarters are doing everything possible to serve you as best we can, 
giving you our advice, obtained from years of experience, and our service 
whenever possible. Each of us at the beginning of the new year should 
give our promise or pledge to help one another during the year. We have 
been somewhat successful as officers of the International Union, but with- 
out your help and assistance we would be complete failures. We never 
needed your help more than we need it at the present time, for we are 
liable to meet with some very serious conditions during the coming year. 

From inside information, we fear that there is a determination on the 
part of certain employers, in certain localities, to attempt to destroy our 
unions. Poor, foolish individuals! How impossible to permanently destroy 
organizations of men and women, especially when said organizations have 
done so much good for the workers! 

While we know that this movement is contemplated, we ask you to 
watch carefully your unions. We need your assistance in building up our 
organization. You, the rank and file, must help, otherwise you will not 
only retard our progress but your own individual progress and well-being 
will be jeopardized. Let every one of our members go out into the high- 
ways and byways and endeavor to bring in the individual who has not up 
to this time belonged to our union. Promise yourself that you will en- 
deavor to attend at least one meeting a month; that you will watch the 
workings of your local; that you will help, advise and counsel with your 
officers, and that you will criticise them in a sober manner, not with bitter- 
ness, but with calmness and justice, when you believe they are wrong; 
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that you will endeavor to build up your local treasury so that in case of 
extreme distress the brother in need may be rendered some assistance; 
that your local will decide to send a representative to the International 
Convention, which will be held in Seattle during the month of September 
of this year, to help make laws governing this institution so that it may 
be of greater help and benefit during the coming years, so that we may 
hand it over to those who may succeed us in a better condition than it 
was when we received it. Finally, promise yourself that you will render 
justice to all men and a square deal to those with whom you come in con- 
tact; give to the members of your family your first consideration, always 
understanding that you are their leader and guardian and the one upon 
whom they depend and trust; understand your responsibilities, because 
there are very few men who are right in their homes who go wrong on 
the outside. If your will observe, or endeavor to observe, any of the re- 
quests herein made, your year will end with greater blessings than can 
possibly be described by me at this time. 

Again I wish our membership and their families happiness and pros- 
perity during the year 1925. 

TT 


Lasor UNIONS do not confine their work entirely to that of wages and 
hours as has often been stated by the public Press. In addition to obtain- 
ing better wages and shorter working hours for the membership, labor 
unions engage in relieving suffering wherever it is possible for them to 
do so. 


A great many of the local unions connected with our International 
pay sick benefits, and many others pay death or funeral benefits. It is 
seldom that a trade unionist is buried in potter’s field. In fact, in recent 
years, we have not heard of a case where a paid-up member of a trade 
union was buried in a stranger’s grave. Ninety-five per cent of national 
and international unions pay a mortuary or death benefit and 50 per cent 
of the local unions have benefits of some kind, but even where local unions 
have not created sick or death benefits, where a brother member passes 
away and leaves a family the rest of the members put their hands into 
their pockets and each one contributes something towards relieving the 
distressed family. 


I want to recite here a case which came to my attention, and which 
happened a short time ago in a certain city in the middle west. An old 
lady was selling home-made bread and pies in front of the office of one of 
our local unions. An organizer of our International Union, standing on the 
inside, asked who she was. It was explained to him that she was the wife 
of a man who had at one time been a member of our union. She was about 
seventy-five years of age. The organizer went out and got this old lady 
to come into the office. From the information obtained from her, it seems 
her husband had reached an age beyond seventy and had worked for forty 
years for a certain concern in that city; but having reached the point 
where he could no longer do driving but might do other work around the 
place, as he was pretty well preserved, this concern, which was pretty 
wealthy, let him go and he did not have a dollar with which to keep body 
and soul together, so his poor old wife had to start in to make bread and 


aw and peddle them on the street corner in order to eke out a bare ex- 
istence., 
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This condition had been going on for nearly a year, so our organizer, 
upon hearing the pitiful story of this old woman, went to the office of this 
concern, which is thoroughly unionized, and had a talk with the general 
manager, who is also a very old man. He said to the general manager, 
“Did you have a man in your employ by the name of ————— who had 
worked here for nearly as long a time as you have?” The manager corro- 
borated the information already obtained. The organizer then said, “Of 
course, this is not a question for the union; it is merely a matter in which 
I am interested and in which I desire to appeal to your American sense of 
justice and to your manhood.” He asked the manager how long he had 
worked for this same concern. The manager said he had started as a boy 
and was now seventy years of age, and although he had worked for the 
concern about fifty-one years he still felt quite active. The organizer 
then said, “This driver I just asked you about worked for you in this same 
concern for forty years, but he was let out because he was old; how would 
you feel if the Board of Directors were to call you in tomorrow and tell 
you because you are old your services are no longer required—how would 
you feel?” Of course he said he felt sorry for this driver, who had worked 
for many years, before the union was started, for eight or nine dollars a 
week and so could not save anything. The organizer said, “You of course 
have been able to save some money, but were you in the position of this 
driver and the concern kicked you out, how would you feel?” The mana- 
ger said he would certainly feel pretty bad about it, but he hoped it was not 
going to happen, because if it did he believed it would be the cause of his 
death. The organizer then said, “This is just what you have done to this 
old driver who was in your employ for over forty years.” The appeal made 
by the organizer was of such a nature that the manager immediately real- 
ized that he had been inhuman and told the organizer to tell that man to re- 
port to him the next day and he would find work for him around the office 
or at the gate in the nature of a watchman or some labor suitable to the old 
mar. 

Another case which came to my attention recently, is that of an old 
man who met one of our officers on the street and recognized him, because 
he was formerly a union man and while a member of the union had been 
carried on the sick list of the union for about ten months. It seems he 
was in the last stages of tuberculosis and was about fifty-eight years old. 
The officer of our union asked him how he was getting along, and he said, 
“Not so well; if I only had some money with which to get medicine, I feel 
I would be all right. My boss laid me off about nine months ago and 
promised to give me five dollars a month for medicine, but for the last 
three or four months he has failed to keep his promise, so I am in bad 
shape for want of this special medicine.” His voice was so weak it was 
almost impossible to make out what he was saying. The union officer re- 
ported the case to his co-workers when he got back to headquarters and 
they went to see the family that afternoon. When they entered the one 
room in which the family lived they found the old man in bed, his wife 
waiting on him. He was so exhausted from his effort during the morning 
endeavoring to find something that would give him a little money with 
which to buy his medicine, that he collapsed completely when he reached 
home. Cleanliness obtained in this one room, but there was not very much 
furniture—an old bed, two chairs, one of which was broken, a table made 
of boxes and although clean you can imagine the poverty that prevailed. 
His wife had been out working that morning and earned seventy-five cents 
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by doing a washing. The officers of the union were so deeply moved be- 
cause of the pitiful condition existing that they went down into their 
pockets and gave five dollars each, or a total of $25.00, to his wife. With 
tears running down her face she insisted that she could not accept it, as 
it was too much money, and that five dollars would be enough. The local 
union officers said that they would see to it that she would, at least, have 
the necessaries of life from now on. They left the money with her and 
after that every week for six weeks the officers visited this old man and 
woman and gave her, from their own pockets, sufficient money to keep 
them alive. At the end of six weeks the old man passed away to the great 
beyond, his struggle with life ended, and we trust he will enjoy that calm 
and peace in the other world, which he had little of during his life here. 
The local union paid a mortuary benefit of $100 and in addition sent a 
wreath of flowers—the only flowers there—and four of the officers acted 
as pall bearers. 


I recite these incidents merely for the purpose of endeavoring to in- 
form those who seem determined to believe that trade unions are in exist- 
ence only for the purpose of squeezing money from the employers, that 
there is no justice in labor organizations and only cruelty and persecution 
of employers obtain. The least mistake made by a local union, or its offi- 
cers, is circulated broadcast through the columns of the daily press by the 
enemies of labor, but the little deeds of humanity that are performed 
almost daily by our unions and officers are never given any publicity. I 
also want to say that there is no exaggeration in the incidents recited 
above, and should any man desire, I can give him the names of the in- 
dividuals helped, the way in which it took place, the employment in which 
they were engaged and the names of the officers of our unions who per- 
formed these works of mercy and kindness. 


» die cite 


Any man can gain applause by playing to the galleries, but that applause 
is usually only temporary and it takes but a short time to find out the four- 
flusher or the man who does not wish to make an enemy. Bear this in 
mind, you can not have real, staunch, loyal friends without also having peo- 
ple who will disbelieve in you, and not only that, but also people who will 
go out of their way to say mean, nasty things about you. However, if 
your are right, you need not care for any man. The satisfaction obtained 
comes from a man’s own mind and conscience in knowing that he did the 
best that he could in fulfilling the duties of the position in which he is en- 
gaged. Do not become discouraged, but remember that things are no 
different now than they have always been and that when you are honest, 
sincere and fight for justice against odds that are very uneven, for every 
little service rendered to your members, or to your union as a whole, there 
is satisfaction in knowing that you have done your share and that you 
have done it well. - 


It is not true that the laboring men or working people are ungrateful 
to those who serve them honestly. Seldom, if ever, is a man removed as 
an officer of his union if he performs his duties honestly and loyally. There 
are, of course, extreme individual cases, but the great majority of officers 
who are now working for our local unions are men who have been in office 
for years, who have served their membership honestly. Those men who 
are dishonest and disloyal and who only do as little as they possibly can 
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should be eliminated as quickly as possible. The old-type walking delegate 
who blustered and threatened is a thing of the past. A man who repre- 
sents his union today has a great responsibility and needs tact, diplomacy 
and courage. This is the class of men who get results, and determination, 
perseverance, patience and diplomacy are the requirements of today. Such 
qualifications bring results. 

77 FT 


Any LOCAL UNION that believes it can continue doing business and not 
observe our laws might just as well make up its mind that it can not re- 
main in affiliation with the International Union or the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Local unions that violate their contracts by disobeying the 
laws and rules are no good to the International. They are in the same 
position, only worse, as the member who deliberately and willfully violates 
the rules of the local union. Take a member of a local union who secretly 
works below the scale, who lies to his employer about the union, who in 
every way disobeys the rules of the local, with the exception of paying 
his dues, such a member should be punished even to the extent of being 
suspended by the local union. 


When the International issues a charter to a local union, a contract 
is entered into with the officers and members giving them the right to 
go out and in the name of the International Union and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to organize individuals coming under their jurisdiction. 
There is a certain book of laws given the local union which they agree to 
observe and carry out to the letter. It is plainly stated in those laws, 
which is called the International Constitution, that if they violate any 
of those articles, their charter will be suspended or revoked. This is a 
clear understanding and warrants no alteration or change or setting aside. 


In every army there must be discipline. In every organization there 
must be rules and laws. The officers at Headquarters take a solemn and 
binding obligation to carry out the laws of the International Union and 
there is nothing for local unions or members to do except to observe those 
laws. Where local unions fail to observe the laws and willfully disregard 
the rights of others, the International Executive Board has no other alter- 
native than to carry out the constitution and disassociate from affiliation 
the local unions violating said laws. The rank and file in many local 
unions are in no way to blame except that they are negligent in attending 
the meetings of their local union to find out how the affairs of their organ- 
ization are being conducted; consequently, the three, four or half dozen 
officers, assuming that they are the whole local union, and because they 
are selfish, willfully disobey the laws and constitution and disregard the 
rights of all others in the community in which they are located. We have 
but few instances of this kind in our International Union. Other Inter- 
national Unions have had more of this to contend with than we have, but 
every now and then a case arises in some district, where there are a few 
officers such as described above. To those men we desire to say, they are 
causing their own downfall within the labor movement, because there is 
no possible chance for any International Union to submit, for any length 
of time, to the willful setting aside of all laws and rules that bind together 
the local unions and International organization; and it would be well for 
those unions to remember that although we may not do anything except, 
in a mild way, call their attention to what is going on, we are fully aware 
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of everything transpiring within the union. The International Union has 
its records, which are preserved, and they are referred to from time to 
time. In addition to this, we have sources of information from every city 
and district in which guilty local unions are situated and there is no local 
union or set of officers that are deceiving us, as we are fully aware of 
what is going on. 

The International officers regret keenly when they are compelled to 
discipline a local union, but there is no institution that can long endure 
unless the rules and laws governing that institution are strictly observed 
and enforced. 

TTF 


Ons SKINNER in his play of Panko San Cho, now showing on the Ameri- 
can stage, says, “The greatest happiness in life is to work and love, Love 
of your fellowman; love of home and friends; love of country, and work 
that is pleasant and for which one receives a just remuneration.” 
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Tue NEW YEAR means a life starting over again, if one only looks at it 
with soundness and common sense philosophy. What if you have made 
mistakes during the past year! Nearly all of us have. There is none of 
us, but if we had a chance to live our lives over, that would not do some- 
what different. But only he is willfully wrong who refuses to profit by his 


mistakes. 
TT FT 


Why Massachusetts Reversed Itself 


After taking this admirable stand 
in February, the state of Massachu- 
setts in a referendum vote gave a ma- 
jority against the ratification of the 
Amendment in November. Persons 
in touch with the situation in the 
state report that next to the definite 
instructions of Cardinal William H. 
O’Connel to the clergy of his diocese, 
the states-rights scare raised by Drs. 
Pritchett and Butler and promoted 
by manufacturing and shop inter- 
ests had most to do in lining up the 
ignorant vote of the state against the 
amendment. These influences were 
set in motion to counteract in part 
the work of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the Amendment. 
According to the 1920 census, Massa- 
chusetts has 146,607 illiterates and 
1,088,548 foreign-born out of a total 
population of 3,852,356. With the 


exception of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts has a larger percentage of 
children in employment than any 
state outside the South and conse- 
quently a large group of ignorant 
parents financially interested in the 
employment of children. 

Perhaps the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature considering the problem calm- 
ly last February reached a wiser de- 
cision than these masses of ignorant 
and foreign-born citizens driven to 
the polls by an appeal to ignorance 
and prejudice. Certainly one may 
doubt the Americanism of the efforts 
to discredit those whom the people 
choose to represent them in their 
state legislatures and in Congress.— 
National Education Association. 





The true American is broad- 
minded and humane. His heart and 
hand go out to help the helpless. He 
respects women and the home. 
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U. S. Child Labor Law Favored by Roosevelt 


TATES RIGHTS should be preserved when they mean the people’s 

rights, but not when they are invoked to prevent the abolition of child 
labor—not when they stand for wrong or oppression of any kind or for 
national wéakness or impotence at home or abroad. The states have shown 
that they have the ability to curb the power of syndicated wealth and 
therefore, in the interest of the people, it must be done by national action. 
—Theodore Roosevelt, in 1907. 
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Commodity Prices Up 


EW YORK.—Dun’s index number of average commodity prices for 

December 1 shows an advance of nearly 214 per cent during Novem- 

ber. This is the highest average reached at the beginning of any month 

since January, 1921. As compared with the low average of the present 

year, reached on June 1, the advance has been 734, per cent; compared with 
a year ago, it shows an advance of 334, per cent.—News Letter. 
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Railroads Set New Record 


EW YORK.—Earnings of class 1 railroads in the United States set a 

new high record for any month since the war with October net rail- 
road operating incomes of $127,105,100. This is $23,329,400 more than 
the same carriers earned in the corresponding month of the previous year 
and was more than $10,000,000 greater than the-record earnings of Sep- 
tember this year.—News Leiter. 
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Company “Union” Rejected; Pennsy Can’t Fool Workers 


HICAGO.—According to figures made public by the railroad labor 
board, telegraphers employed by the Pennsylvania railroad have -re- 
jected the company “union” by a vote of more than 12 to 1. 


The telegraphers declared by an overwhelming vote that they favor 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, affiliated to the A. F. of L., as their 
representative in wage negotiations with the company. The vote, as an- 
nounced by the labor board, was 4,258 for the bona fide union and 318 for 
the company “union.” 


The policy of the railroad management has been not to recognize the 
regular unions, but to encourage their hand-picked “union.” The yete 
was conducted by the labor board, and is a rebuff to General AtterBitry. 
and other officials of the anti-union corporation.—News Letter. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 











The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























